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THE Korea Mission FIELD 
A Monthly Journal of Christian Progress 


issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea 


VOL. XVI. NOVEMBER, 1920 No. 11 


Editorial Notes. 


‘Signs Following.” 


¢67)RAYER and Revival” has been the watchword of THE MISSION FIELD during 1920. 
Doubtless more prayer has ascended the Father of us all during the past year from 
Korea and from Christendom, in behalf of this country, than in any previous year of its history. 
God’s answer seems apparent in the people who, having awaked to consciousness and found 
themselves, are flocking into our schools and churches as never before. Why are they thus 
coming “‘as clouds and as doves to their windows?” Probably reasons differ and motives are 
mixed, so that if they tried most Koreans could not state the reasons for their coming, but all 
are certain that they are consumed by a soul-hunger that somehow must be satisfied! If this 
wonderful movement is of God, in anSwer to prayer for Revival, then we may be sure that 
the Koreans, though unconsciously to themselves, are really searching for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Bread of Life, Who alone can appease their hunger. We believe this to be the genesis 
of the movement and the present paramount need is adequate spiritual leadership which shall 
conserve, augment and direct it into spiritual channels'so that the Koreans, strategically placed 
geographically and becoming possessors of God’s inexhaustible “all things” spiritual, may dis- 
pense the same for the enrichment of the Orient and the world! 
BOUT eight months ago rumors began to be heard that there was increased interest mani- 
fest in certain remotely located churches of Korea. This interest seemed to be vital in 
that it steadily spread and deepened, “gained strength by going” as Virgil expressed it, until 
the possibility was suggested that it might spread through our entire Peninsula. Everybody felt 
that as a matter of course Seoul, our metropolitan city, would prove the most difficult of all places 
to be moved. Early in October Kim Ik Doo, a Korean evangelist, was invited to hold a series 
of evangelistic services in the Central Presbyterian Church of Seoul. Union Presbyterian 
prayer services beginning at 6 A. M. were held during four different periods of the day, as pre- 
paratory to a public preaching service to be conducted in the evening. All these services were 
well attended from the first, but it was not long before the church failed to hold the people 
who sought admission, so that the space in front of the church was canopied with canvas, and to 
the audience of the crowded church was added a multitude which packed the extemporized 
auditorium outside, so that the Evangelist, who stood at the church entrants at the top of the 
stairs, addressed an audience of 7,000 listeners. 
T is proper to state that before the coming of Kim Ik Doo, rumor credited him with having 
wrought cures upon the sick through “the prayer of faith” in distant districts where he 
had worked. Wedo not know that such rumors had anything to do with this brother’s 
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tion to station, say four times in eight years, . 


which make inroads on financial accumulations 
-and call for fresh sacrifices every time. Again 
‘the expense of needed vacations, a piano, 
‘sundry minor repairs and upkeep of mission 
residences, or to. supply furniture that is 
‘strangely absent, add a financial problem that 
-was not taken into account in the beginning. 
It does not lighten the complex burden to 
know that our dear native friends, with dif- 
ferent back-ground, while they may view with 
equanimity the wealth of their luckly neigh- 
bors, count it rather against us to appear so 
opulent. Our coming to them as a free 
gift, asking not a cent for our own main- 
tenance, would seem a sufficient rejoinder, 
who finds itso? However, enough of this, 
and on to the main genesis of genuine mission- 
ary discontent. 

There is one form of discontent that cor- 
rodes the heart and sets decay at the root 
of a man’s main-spring of life. This is, to find 
no definite place for work, but to be shunted 
about. Itis sad to lay foundations again and 
again, only to be moved off to some other plot. 
Man wants and needs a vision that stretches 
along more than two years. It may be neces- 
sary to be bunted around. But not often. It 
may even be so ordained, but not often. God 
is too good an economist to misuse a machine 
that way. I count it as part of a recently 
acquired creed, that where a man is shifted 
about too exceedingly, to the detriment of his 
morale and final usefulness, there God has 
been foiled in his plans for that man. ‘“‘All 
things work together for good,” but not all 
things work together for “‘best.” It is not 
enough to say that from multitudinous shift- 
ings of a missionary worker there can come 
much “good.” How about the ‘best’? God 
can make some use of even a discontented mis- 
sionary but not so much as hecanof those 
who are contented because they are in their 
sphere, a fish in water, a bird in the air anda 
mole in the ground, as the case may be. Of 
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course, all will concede that frequently the 
last grand shift to the home-land may be wise 
and even “best.” . 

What can be conceived as more ideal and 
beautiful than to settle down in a place and 
say; ‘Here I am. Here I stay. My life is 


yours; my hopes are yours; everything I 2 


have is dedicated to you, my talents and my 
all. 
and in death, my wavering thoughts shall 
muster up one last hope for your great fu- 
ture.” Blessed be he who can realize that as 
he comes to his college, his hospital, to his 


district, or to any office he feels led to adopt. — 
Thank God, there are many, many such mis- — 


sionaries on the field, and they have invariably 
made good. Any man or woman who gets by 
the examining Board in America and comes 
out with a stock of modern education and of 
genuine piety and cannot made good, 7 allow- 


ed to find his place and then keep it, is a 


strange sort of mammal. He is an exception, 
that’s all. For too many of us, the song, 
“T’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger, I can tarry, 


I can tarry, but awhile” is apropos, with the — 


loud pedal on the “‘awhile.”’ 

IThate a rampant grumbler, who grumbles 
without cause. 
am on good terms with myself. For there are 
times when honest discontent expressed, may 
relieve the one concerned and reach out a 
hand to some distant afflicted fellow discon- 
tented. 
some in control. 

In closing let me add a more serious color. 
There is a religious bias to discontent of the 
right sort. Personal problems take on a lofty 
tone, when concerned with the Kingdom of 
God. 
hampered because a worker is hampered, 
then serious measures should be in order. 
Only in the interest of seeking to preserve the 
worker at his best for the sake of the work, 
have these words been slipped the leash. 

Josep 
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The Korea General Assembly, 1920. 


BY EDWIN KAGIN. 


In Korea there are four Presbyterian Mis- 
sions—the Canadian, the Australian, the South- 
ern and the Northern—each with a separate 
territory and a separate Mission organization. 
But the Korean converts of these four Missions 
are united into one Presbyterian Church which 
is self-governing and independent. Its org- 
anization consists of thirteen Presbyteries and 
a General Assembly. 

The ninth annual meeting of General As- 
sembly was held in Seoul last October. 
were over 160 Korean delegates and about 40 
Western Missionaries present. (it is becom- 
ing necessary to speak of “Western” mission- 
aries now to distinguish us from the Korean 
foreign missionaries sent to Shantung). 

The capacity for self-government was never 
more evident than this year when all of the 
officers of the Assembly were elected from 
among the Korean brethren. The well known 
_ evangelist Pastor Kim Ik Tu was elected Mod- 
erator. The Vice-Moderator was Pastor Yi 
Kui Pung, the first missionary sent out by the 
Korean Church to Quelpart and one of the 


men who in the early days threw stones at the- 


pioneer missionaries in Pyeng Yang. It has 
been conceded even by the Koreans themselves 
that the handling of finances is one of their 
weak spots and heretofore the Assembly has 
chosen a Treasurer from among the Western 
Missionaries but this year a Korean was elect- 
ed to fill this responsible position and he bids 
fair to make a good officer. 

The Assembly has a committee working on 
revision of the constitution of the Presbyterian 
- Church in Korea. Of necessity there will have 
to be a section defining the relations of the 
Western Missionary to the church. The West- 
ern Missionary is here temporarily and his re- 
lation is a peculiar one at present. While still 
a member of his home Presbytery and amen- 
able to its discipline alone, yet he has been 
given the privilege of sitting in the Korean 
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church courts with all of the powers of an or- 
dinary delegate. The Korea Presbyterian’ 
Council has made the recommendation that 
the Western Missionary be an associate mem- 
ber of the Korean Presbyteries and General 
Assembly with the privilege of the floor and’ 
power to act on committees when elected but 
without the right of vote in the General As- 
sembly. The Korean members of the revision 
committee regarded this suggestion as too 
drastic. They seem to prefer that the Western 
Missionaries bring their letters to the Korean 
Presbyteries, but as this is not feasible fora 
number of reasons the matter was laid over 
for further thought during the coming year. 
The keenest interest of the Assembly was 
aroused by the report of the Korean Board of 
Foreign Missions and by one of its returned 
missionaries Pastor Pang. The first year Gen- 
eral Assembly was organized it was determin- 
ed to start a foreign mission work for the 
Chinese in Shantung. Three Korean pastors 
have been maintained there by the contribu- 
tions of the Korean churches. They have met 
with unusual success and have won the con- 
fidence of the foreign mission body in China 
and also of the Chinese among whom they are 
laboring. The Western Missionaries in Shan- 
tung have allotted a territory 80 li by 250 li to 
the Korea Presbyterian Church as its exclusive 
field for foreign mission work. They have 
turned over all converts, the church and 
school buildings and equipment to the Korean 
missionaries and the Chinese Christians have 
expressed their approval of the transfer. The 
population of the territory allotted is about 
1,400,000 and has 5 organized churches, 11 
groups and 18 meeting places with a total of 
about 500 Christians. The Korean missionaries 
are employing the same methods in their 
work among the Chinese that have been em- 
ployed so successfully, here. Not only the 
church in this land but the whole church in 
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China is looking on with great interest at the 
progress of the work under the hand of these 
Koreans. The Chinese Christians are reported 
to be saying that they are going to try and do 
the same as the Korean Church is doing. And 
so itis true that poor Korea, materially and 
nationally weak is growing in spiritual strength 
and is pushing out to help evangelize the 
Orient. The Assembly decided to send an ad- 
ditional missionary and passed a budget of 
¥ 20,000 for this Shantung work. 

. In addition to this work for the Chinese the 
Koreans are sending missionaries to the Ko- 
reans of the dispersion in Shanghai, Manchuria, 
Siberia and Quelpart. A special offering of 
¥ 1,300 was taken on the floor of the Assem- 
bly to maintain the missionary who is at work 
in Vladivostock. 

November 24th was set aside as Korean 
Thanksgiving Day. The offerings on this day 
are to goto the support of foreign mission 
work in Shantung. 

December 11th was set apart as a day for 
special offerings to help rebuild the churches 
burned last year during the political disturb- 
ances. 

The scheme of the Sunday School Committee 
to bring the Korean Sunday Schools up to the 
standard of the western Sunday Schools in 
organization and in teaching was adopted. It 
was recommended that Teacher Training 
Classes be held in each Presbytery in connec- 
tion with the Bible Classes. 

The Forward Movement Committee brought 
in a splendid report full of encouragement. 
There were 942 churches which reported that 
they had entered into the Forward Movement 
for advance in nine objects of endeavor. 542 
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churches increased their regular Sabbath at- 
tendance 25%; 482 doubled their attendance 
at the Mid-week Prayer Meeting; 587 increas- 
ed their Sunday School attendance 25% ;463 
churches doubled the number of families that 
were having family worship in the home. The 
whole church seems alive to the opportunity, 
and responsibility of the present hour and 
many laborers are entering the harvest fields 
and reaping. Evangelistic meetings are being 
planned for the Fall and Winter all over the 
country. 

At the devotional hour of the Assembly one 
of the speakers read parts of a letter from a 
pastor who had been imprisoned for several 
months in connection with the political distur- 
bances last year. The pastor said that he 
was not able to be out and take his part in the 
Forward Movement campaigns, that he had 
been shut off from work for the Lerd. But 
now he realizes that the Lord was sending 
him to prison to do a greater work within the 
prison walls than he would have been able to 
do otherwise. He was changed from cell to 
cell twenty-two times and in this way was en- 
abled to meet men from all over the country. 
To these he preached the Gospel with earnest- 
ness and power. 100 decided to believe. Out 
of these he received 27 into the catechumenate 
and baptized 4. His converts were from eight 
different province. 

The total of all contributions of the Korea 
Presbyterian Church for 1919-20 was ¥500,00. 
From this review of the Assembly’s meeting 
it may be seen that rapid strides are being 
made in the development of a self-governing, 
selfpropagating and self-supporting church. 
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Itinerating in Manchuria. 


BY W. T. Cook. 


Itinerating in Manchuria is quite different 
_ in many ways from itinerating in Korea. First 
of all, the country and language are Chinese, 
the distances are greater, the climate is colder 
with poor communications there is always real 
possibility of meeting highwaymen, and the 
land is a wild one in which law and order are 
lacking and every man does much as he 
pleases. 

Manchuria is a land of immigration. It is 
the overflow for the crowded millions of Shan- 
tung, thousands of whom came across in the 
spring and return in the early autumn. These 
immigrants from Shantung and other provinces 
come in muchas Americans used to crowd 
into a newly opened territory in the States 
where possession is the first point of Jaw. In 
Manchuria is gathered a heterogeneous popula- 
tion of Chinese from many provinces seeking 
occupation and a home. Those who are able 
to secure a piece of land or otherwise to sup- 
port a family in this way remain and become 
the permanent inhabitants of the country. 

But sad to state, their land sometimes fails 
or crops are insufficient.in which case it is 
not at all uncommon for the husky farmers to 
turn bandit after giving the grain its last 
cultivating before harvest. During this period 
while the grain is still standing the robber 
farmers can easily hide in the fields of tall 
millet and sorgum. The absence of telegraph 
and roads makes a game of hide and seek 
with the soldiers a pretty even one. 

Last summer within fifty li of Moukdena 
* band of thirty bandits held up all travelers 
along a certain road which I afterwards visit- 
ed, and all passersby were seized, threshed for 
money as wheat is for grain, then tied and 
thrown in bunches away back in the fields. 
At sunset they mere released, a few at a time, 
and the bandits easily made their escape. 
These farmer bandits then turn from a har- 
vest of money to that of their millet and sor- 


‘may be seen around the station. 


gum, some of them needless to say finding the 
former their preferred occupation. 

For the past ten years the Koreans have 
been entering this Chinese soil in large num- 
bers and not knowing either the land or the 
people they are subject to untold afflictions 
which can doubtless never be fully realized 
even by those actually witnessing their dis- 
tress. In the early winter after the harvests 
are gathered and disposed of in Korea the farm- 
ers from many parts of the country turn their. 
faces toward Manchuria, crossing the Yalu and 
entering this wild land much as early settlers 
entered our own great North West Territory. 

At the terminus where the Koreans leave © 
the train and start on their pilgrimage into 
the interior hundreds of white clad figures 
At Fushun 
as many as three hundred a day have entered 
in the rush season. Turning their faces upon 
past associations, forward they plunge into 
the unknown. In the still closeness of a forty 
below zero climate in the dead of winter, the 
silent stream of white clad figures creeps over 
the icy mountain passes, in groups of tens, 
twenties, and fifties, seeking a new world of 
subsistence, willing to take a chance of life 
and death in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
stubborn soil of Manchuria’s wooded and stony 
hillsides. There by indefatigable efforts they 
seek to extract a living by applying the grub 
axe and hand hoe to the barren mountain sides 
above the Chinese fields, planting and reaping 
by hand among the roots the sparse yield that 
is often insufficient to sustain life. 

Many have died from insufficient food. Not 
only women but strong young men have frozen 
to death coming as they do from sunny Korea 
in their clothes far too thin to keep out the 
cold winds of the north. Disease also claims 
its toll under these new conditions of exposure. 
The writer has seen Koreans standing bare- 
footed on the broken ice of a river side, rolling 
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up their baggy trousers before wading thorugh 
the broad stream, two feet deep, of ice cold 
water; then standing on the opposite side 
while they hastily readjust their shoes and 
clothing. 

Women with insufficient clothing and parts 
_ Of their body exposed carry little children on 
their backs, thus creating a mutual warmth 
in a slight degree; but it is in this way that 
the little ones’ feet sticking out from the bind- 
ing blanket, get frozen and afterwards fester 
till the tiny toes stick together. Old men and 
women with their bent backs and wrinkled 
faces walk the uncomplaining miles until their 
old limbs refuse to carry them farther. 

Thus it is by households they come old and 
young, weak and strong, big and little. Our 
cart halting one day we found a baby born in 
a wayside inn where its parents were staying 
over night on their journey. Thus life ends 
and life begins in the bitter cold and all degrees 
of suffering are experienced by these hardy 
settlers before they reach their destination. 
In this way over seventy five thousand Koreans 
enter in a single season until the number now 
living in West Kando totals nearly half a mil- 
lion. And yet the land absorbs them into its 
hills and valleys like the melting snow, each 
one settling into his niche until one wonders 
where the thousands have disappeared. 

Among these incoming crowds are scattered 
many Christians till now among the five 
hundred thousand in West Kando there is a 
church of five thousand three hundred in fifty 
three churches and one hundred and forty 
two prayer meeting places. Seven Korean 
pastors and five helpers are in charge of self- 
supporting churches ranging in enrollment 
from seventy five up to seven hundred mem- 
bers. Aside from these there are helpers 
groups in all stages of development. The care 
of these groups falls largely on the foreign 
missionary as in Korea, some of the larger 
churches also being in the co-pastoral charge 
of a missionary and Korean pastor. 

In itinerating to these churches as also to 
the Winter Class and the Bible Institute the 
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usual ‘mode of conveyance is the unspeakable 


Chinese cart which consists of two heavy iron 


bound wheels, between which rests the body 
directly upon the axle without the slightest 
suggestion of a spring, the occupant being his 
own shock absorber. When the cart drops 
into the frozen rut, often eighteen inches deep, 
it falls dead weight to the stony bottom with 
a sickening thud that shakes the cart, rattles 
the load and nearly causes the occupant of 
the cart to expire. Then again the cart will 
make up lost time by being driven furiously 
over a frozen corn field or a stony stream bed 
until one is tempted to wish that there were no 
springless carts or else that one might be an- 
aesthetized at the beginning of the journey 
and travel in an unconscious state during the 
day. 

The Chinese inn is also an institution: that 


deserves attention, for it is at once our hope 


and ourrefuge. Some inns are eighty ora hun- 
dred feet long, doors in the middle, back and 
front, an aisle running the length in the middle 
between two raised mud platforms heated for 
sleeping. The fires which cook the food are 
built in the middle of the inn, the suffocating 
smoke circulating in clouds among black fes- 
toons of cobweb surrounding our heads until in 
mercy tears come at once alleviating the smart- 
ing eyes and shutting from vision the inn 
with its occupants and flaming tongues of 
smoke that make one think of regions not so 
cold. 

This is the way we travel towards Hingking 
where the new joint Scotch-American station 
is being opened. Hingking (pronounced Shing 
jing) is 100 miles directly east from Moukden; 
Yungling is 40 li West. The first 80 li to 
Fushun can be covered by rail. The city is 
the natural center of a wide area andisa 
rapidly growing place. The main street is a 
little over a mile long. In the busy season a 
thousand carts a day enter and leave the city 
—the rail road transportation of this section 
being done on two-wheeled carts as described 


above each being drawn by five or six animals. 


—often a combination of horses, mules, don- 
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keys, oxen, cows, and occasionally a stray coolie 
‘who puts his shoulder to the ropes. Grain 
and nearly everything else, ourselves in- 
cluded, are reshipped at this point as a junc- 
tion, fresh carts being hired. Some inns 
will accommodate over a hundred carts 
* with the accompanying 500 or 600 animals 
feeding, kicking, the night through till their 
departure at three or four o’clock in the 
morning. During the night in a room with 
seventy five other occupants the snoring with 
its seventy five degrees and variations, re- 
minds one of a clock store at home with seventy 
five time pieces each ticking a different tune. 
Imagine also the possibilities for germ-ex- 
change in asingle night with all doors and 
windows shut to keep out the cold. By carry- 
ing a thermometer for a couple of winters I 
found that early in December the temperature 
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usually falls to forty or more degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. 

The joy of it all is the warmth of the recep- 
tion one receives in the hearts of the people, 
the enthusiasm at officers’ classes and Bible 
Institute, the growth of the church to its 
present proportions on account of which the 
recent General Assembly made the separate 
organic division of the South Manchuria Pres- 
bytery. There were considerable accessions of 
new believers this year and four or five new 
churches have been organized and two new 
pastoral circuits have been divided and ar- 
ranged for. Pray that the Christians may hold 
true to the Sabbath in these long distances; 
true to the purity of the church in refraining 
from the all but universal drinking among the 
Chinese, and true to their Lord in Jetting their 
light shine before the Chinese. 


The Woman’s Store at Songdo. 


Up until ten years ago all the shopping for 
women in the “City of Open Gates” was either 
done by their men folk or through old wo- 
men peddlers who were admitted to the wo- 
men’s quarters with their merchandise, that 
the women might make their own selections. 
Althogh this city was noted for its strict ad- 
herence to Korean customs (seclusion of wo- 
men and other things) yet the women of this 
city had the reputation of being most thrifty 
and diligent. The coming of Christianity af- 
fected this situation, as might be expected, and 
one of its results was to inculcate in the minds 
of the women a desire to have their own store 
where they might go, properly veiled and 
chaperoned of course. and make their own 
purchases without being jostled and stared at 
by the crowd. The women proceeded to 
gather their money together and to put their 
brains to work on the proposition and the 
result was this woman’s store which has proy- 
ed a success through all the years of its activity. 

The strongest Christian women in the city 
were the leaders of the enterprise and every 


one in the company was either an avowed 
Christian or an adherent. Their capital was 
$2500.00. This sum may not seem very large 
to the reader but if she will recall that at that 
time the daily wage of a sewing woman was. 
only ten cents and that the capital was 
composed of many small amounts subscribed 
by the stock-holders she will have some idea of 
the magnitude of the undertaking to the wo- 
men themselves. The clerks in the store are 
middle-aged women and one of the members 
of the company is always chosen to run the 
store. This store, which is situated on the 
main street, deals in goods that are especially 
desired by women customers. Silks, cotton 
cloth, embroidery thread, needles and wo- 
men’s accessories are among its articles for 
sale. Althoughin this new day of freedom the 
women are allowed to shop in other stores, yet 
this store is the first choice of the women of 
Songdo and they will always go there first. 
As a result the store has always been a finan- 
cial success. 
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The World’s Sunday School Convention at Tokyo 


from the Standpoint of a Korea Missionary. 


By H. T. 


As the train speeds towards Shimonoseki I 
try to summarize my impressions of the great 
gathering concluded the day before yesterday. 
Two things are outstanding, the strength of 
the Christian propaganda in Japan and the 
splendid way in which the Japanese acquitted 
themselves in conducting the Convention. 
Whoever could have imagined that the Sunday 
Schools of Tokyo could have mustered a parade 
strength of fifteen thousand for a Sunday 
afternoon rally and march through the streets. 
Or who would have thought that a Japanese 
chorus choir could have rendered anthems, 
such as “Send out thy Light,” “Unfold Ye 
Portals Everlasting,’’ Handel’s “Largo,” ‘The 
Hallelujah Chorus” and others in perfectly 
enunciated English and in a manner that would 
have done credit to any Occidental choir. And 
what an aptitude the young folks displayed for 
those wonderful pageants! Yet all these 
things were done, reflecting the utmost credit 
upon the work of the mission schools in To- 
kyo and Yokohama, whose pupils carried their 
parts magnificently ! 

Our Japanese hosts left nothing undone 
that would add to the success of the gathering. 
The loss of the fine building, happily without 
tragedy, was only a momentary deterrent, and 
the Patrons Association at once secured the 
beautiful Imperial Theatre at a rental, it 
is said, of five thousand yen per day. Hos- 
pitality was lavishly extended by mayors of 
cities, by members of the nobility, by the 
government dignitaries and even by the Im- 
perial Family. Privately extended courtisies 
were innumerable..The electric tramway gave 
passes, business firms showered gifts of various 
kinds and no delegate carried away the im- 
pression that the Convention was unwelcome. 
To a Korea missionary the change from the 
atmosphere of Chosen to that of Japan was 
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salutary. We were some thirty-seven strong, 
representing six missions, and the railways gave 
our main party a special car for the journey 
to Tokyo. Mr. Lacy as tour leader was in his 
element. Wesaw Japan at her best. Evidences 
were not wanting that new Japan was pre- 
sent at the Convention on every hand in the 
faces of the people, in their applause to the in- 
terpreted criticisms of Bishop Welch of nations 


who try to progress by militarism, or to Miss. 


Slattery’s appeal that in Japan’s factory enter- 
prises that they should not put the emphasis 
on “things,” “but try to make girls as well as 
“things”’—and the reaction of the Japanese 
section of the audience to similar sentiments 
all indicated that some real thinking is being 
done by the younger generation in Japan. 
The interpreting was another thing which at- 
tested the value of missionary work. Every 
interpreter was either a minister or a teacher 
in a Christian school, and one Congregational 
pastor, especially, possessed considerable of 
what Americans call “pep.”” Korea cannot 
yet muster such large groups of preachers 
who can do what these Japanese pastors did 
in Tokyo in interpreting. 

Asis now well known a respectable group 
of Korean delegates failed to materialize. 
Similarly no Chinese delegates attended, nor 
did the China missionaries, except a very few. 
The presence of such a representative body 
of Korea _ missionaries reacted most favorably 
in many ways. Some criticism of the action of 
our China confreres was heard on the 
score that it savored of bad taste to boycott 
the Convention and yet have a missionary 
from China make an appeal for aid for 
the famine sufferers. Only three Korean 
delegates were registered. A number of 
those intending to go met the train on which 
the main body of Korea missionaries travelled 
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on September 30 at various stations between 
Seoul and Fusan. Their first question was 
“Are there any Koreans going?” At the an- 
swer “No,” they decided to hold back. It is 
quite evident that a number yielded their 
personal desires to what they considered their 
national duty and their motive deserves to be 
respected. It is a fact however that the 
absence of both Koreans and Chinese was 
keenly deplored by the Christian Japanese, 
who would have liked to express their sympa- 
thy by their hospitality. 

Ido not intend to elaborate upon the pro- 
gram of the Convention further, than to say 
that all the addresses both by Japanese and 
others were of a high order, breathed the 
spirit of international friendship, and yet were 
frank and outspoken on the policies for which 
Christian brotherhood stands. Mr, Arthur 
Black, of England, and Bishop Welch parti- 
cularly denounced militarism, and the latter, in 
the closing address of the series of devotional 
talks which he delivered at the morning 
sessions, was quite outspoken against the 
policy of assimilation and its concomitants. 
The addresses of Bishop Welch, by the way, 
were considered by many as the outstanding 
feature of the convention. 

The episode in which Pastor Pak figured 
was one of great significance. This patri- 
archal gentleman spoke in musical Korean 
and the language never sounded finer to my 
ears than it did that night. Before giving the 
text of his address, | might say that when 
Pastor Pak rose to speak, the audience rose 
quietly as a token of respect, a tribute paid to 
no other speaker from outside of Japan that 
evening. Mr. Stokes interpreted and the sen- 
tences came crisp and as clear asa bell. The 
remarks exceeded the time limit and the 
speaker was called to time, as one or two 
others had been earlier in the evening. It 
appeared to many, however, that Mr. Pak was 
stopped at an inopportune time for he was just 
referring to the tribulations of his Christian 
compatriots. When he realized that his time 
was up he turned dramatically to the chair- 
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man and uttered a sentence in a tone of deep- 
est emotion which Mr. Stokes succinctly in- 
terpreted as: “He asks you to pray for him 
and his people.” As he sat down Dr. Frank L. 
Brown rose and said that some Japanese 
friends on the platform had just requested that, 
in view of the special circumstances Mr. Pak 
be allowed to continue his remarks but the 
chairman ruled that the program should pro- 
ceed. I understand that had he been allowed 
thirty seconds more, Pastor Pak would have 
finished his prepared remarks. The incident, 
however impressed many delegates and 
the reporters as an endeavor to put on the 
lid. Pastor Pak’s characteristically Korean ad- 
dress is as follows. 


(INTERPRETED BY R&v. M. B. STOKES.) 


' “Since I give to God all thanksgiving, 
honour and glory may He receive it. I am 
a Korean. In all the world it may be said 
that Korea is the youngest son of God. The 
churehes of the Western world have had the 
Gospel for thousands of years. The Gospel 
has been in China about one hundred years, 
in Japan for more than fifty years, but it has 
been known in Korea only about thirty years. 
For that reason it is the youngest son of God 
and your youngest brother. Just as in olden 
times Jacob loved his youngest son Joseph 
more than his other sons, I believe that God 
loves Korea and the Korean Church more than 
all the people in the churches of the world. 
“If you ask the reason why I say that God 
specially loves the Koreans and the Korean 
Church it is because already there are some 
300,000 Christians in that land. This great out- 
pouring of the grace of God is given for two 
reasons, the first because of the faith of the 
people and the second because of the Sunday 
school work in Korea, but I shall simply men- 
tion what I have seen personally, After I be 
came a Christian I commenced to teach the chil- 
dren. I taught them to love the Bible andas a 
result of that out of a number of boys and girls 
who studied with me some are today pastors, 
elders and teachers in the Presbyterian Church. 
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Some have graduated from College and are 
now teachers in High Schools and they are 
workers in the Church. 

“Also in view of the fact that God has given 
such great blessings to the Korean Church I 
believe that God has committed to that Church 
the preaching of the Gospel in all these East- 
ern lands. I believe it is the purpose of God 
that the Korean Church shall be used for the 
conversion of Mohammedans and of Buddhists 
and of all non-Christian Oriental peoples. The 
‘Korean Churches have so far sent four mis- 
sionaries to China. These men have planted 
churches and organized Sunday-schools and 
are leading men to Christ at the present time. 

There is one thing I am very sorry and dis- 
turbed about, when so many of your young 
brethren of the Korean Church might have 
come over and met with you in this Conven- 
tion. I alone have come to represent the 
great multitudes of Korea on account of 
the sufferings of this world and because 
over one thousand of them are in the jails in 
Korea at the present time. Also the whole 
Korean Church at the present time is in great 
sorrow because so many Christians have met 
death in church or in other places.”’ 

The Chairman having signalled that the 
time limit had expired Pastor Pak stopped. 
In view of the special circumstances the Ja- 
panese leaders suggested that the time limit be 
removed and Pastor Pak be given the oppor- 
tunity to finish his remarks. The chairman 
(Mr. Justice Mclaren) ruled that the program 
should proceed. 

I was among a group to be invited to a 
luncheon given by the foreign members of 
the Japan Friendly Relations Society, at 
which frank suggestions were invited from 
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the China and Korea missionaries present as 
to the means whereby more cordial relations 
could be brought about between the Christian 
elements inthe three countries. In conversa- 
tion with numbers of Japanese whom I met at 
odd times during the Convention and on rail- 
way trams, mostly men who had travelled or 
been educated abroad, there came the request 
for information as to conditions in Korea and 
in most cases the hope was expressed that mili- 
tarism would cease ere long to dominate Ja- 
pan’s foreign and colonial policy. 

Indications are not lacking that the itinerary 
mapped out by Thomas Cook and Sons was not 
to the liking of many of the delegates. This 
tourist agency has fallen down badly in its 
estimate of the psychology of the Convention 
parties. It has assumed that the taste of the 
delegates is for shrines and temples. I meta 
number of tourists who said they bought in 
America aticket which included the oppor- 
tunity to see missionary work, but what they 
are getting is a dose of heathen shrines and, 
temples. No doubt the ‘“‘kicks” will make 
“‘Cook’s” sadder and wiser men when they get 
through with these Convention tours. 
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It would not be just to close this article with- ; 


out saying that a special courtesy was extended 
to the Korea delegation by the Koreans resi- 
dent in Tokyo in the shape of a dinner at the 
Korean Y. M. C. A. While no lives were lost 
in the fire, considerable property was burnt 
up. Messrs. Bonwick and Carter lost suitcases 
of personal effects. Mr. Bonwick also had 


the misfortune to break his arm. It is also 
due to say that Mr. Swinehart’s excellent work 
as Director of Deputations and of Publicity 
distinctly contributed to the success of the 
Convention. 


~ 
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Report of the “Forward Movement’’ 
of the Presbyterian Church in Korea for 1919-20. 


By W. N. Buarr, D. D. 


The Korean Church is in the midst of a three 
years, “Forward Movement” campaign. The 
first year was given to prayer and general pre- 
paration. The second year beginning in Octo- 
ber, 1920, is to be a year of revival meetings. 
The third year Sunday School work is to be 
stressed throughout Korea. 

Last year the Assembly asked the churches 
to try to make from 25 to 100 percent advance 
in nine different objects of special endeavor. 
The report below, while not complete, is most 
encouraging. The percents given are those 
set by the Assembly as standard goals. 

Of 942 churches reporting :— 

546 made 259 or more advance in church at- 
tendance. 

486 made 50 or more advance in Prayer Meet- 
ing attendance. 

558 made 25 or more advance in Sunday 
School attendance. 


463 made 100 or more advance in Daily Family 
Prayers. 
461 made 25 or more advance in Bible Study 
Class attendance. . 
176 made 25 or more advance Bible Institute 
attendance. 
520 made 50 or more advance in Church News- 
paper subscriptions. 
454 more 50 or more advance in*Pastor and 
Helpers Salary offering. 
413 made 100 or mere advance in Offering for 
Foreign Missions. (for work in China). 
Of 952 Churches reporting. 
411 “Went-over the top” 
jects. 
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The Prevention of Sprue. 


Sprue is getting to be such a serious matter in 
Korea that it behooves every foreigner in the 


_land to know a few things about the condition 


and keep on his guard and avoid it. 

The CAUSE is most probably found in yeast 
bread. Flour that has been kept in damp go- 
downs or store rooms and allowed to mold and 
become musty is indeed a very dangerous thing 
to eat and is probably the cause of sprue. 

As a preventative we should partake of less 
light bread. If light bread is taken be certain 
that itis made of good fresh flour. Make your 


own flour if possible. Salt rising bread should 
be quite safe. Eat more biscuits, corn bread, 
graham and other breads not made from yeast. 
To eat slowly is most important. Many 
missionaries eat hurriedly and at the same time 
think about their troubles and work. Avoid 
this and make the meal hour a quiet, sociable 
and pleasant time. 
_ It is certainly easier to prevent sprue than 
to cure it, sotake this word of warning from 
one who has suffered from it, 


“Pastoral Theology.” 


A REVIEW BY CHARLES KE. SHARP. 


In establishing the Church in Korea we 
may be said to be well along into the stage of 
the organization and development of the 
Church. At the present time the great prob- 
lem is the Church itself. From the human 
point of view, what is there for us to do that 
it may be kept active, growing, evangelistic 
- and ’Spirit-filled. The favor and blessing of 
God have rested upon it in a very marked 
way in the past. How can we keep the Ko- 
rean Church right with God, and so a con- 
tinued recipient of His blessing in the days 
that are to come? In attempting to answer 
this question an important place must be given 
to the training of the pastors of the Church. 
Humanly speaking the future is in their hands. 
As go the pastors so goes the Church. In the 
days of the decline of the Hebrew nation it is 
the leaders, the false prophets and priests, 
who are blamed for the coming destruction of 
the nation. And when the Lord promises a 
restoration, as the meams to such a restoration, 
He promises them true leadership, men after 
His own heart, who shall lead them according 
to His will. This is the divine method. 
Humanly speaking the Korean pastors are the 
key to the future. The subject of their train- 
ing therefore is of the utmost importance. 

But the training of pastors in Korea is quite 
different in many ways from the training of 
pastors in western lands where we have an 
old established church, and the Korean who 
would become a true and faithful pastor has 
many more difficulties to overcome than those 
which confront a young man in the home 
churches seeking to enter the ministry. A 
few of the more important of these points of 
difference are as follows: 

In the first place he has not the example 
of an older generation of pastors before him. 
How much do we who have grown up in the 
midst of an old established church not owe to 
the lives and examples of older pastors whom 


we have known, and under whose guidance 
our spiritual lives have been moulded. There 
are not many of us who cannot recall one or 
more pastors in the home-land who have be- 
come models to us of what a true pastor 
should be. The Korean pastor has no such 
heritage and no such memories as those we 
have. The one who comes the nearest to be- 
ing a model for him is the foreign missionary 
in charge of the field in which he lives and 
works. But the foreign pastor is a poor model 


of the ideal pastor for the Korean Church. 


The foreign missionary is placed in charge of 
thirty to seventy churches scattered over a 
wide territory. He is not able to visit each of 
them oftener than two or three times a year 


at the best, and usually spends less than a day — 


in a place upon the occasion of these visits. 
He can enter but little into the lives of the in- 
dividuals in his field. In addition to his 
pastoral work he is likely to have other work 
such as translation or teaching, all making 
demands upon his time and energy. For 


these reasons he cannot become a model pas- — 


tor. The writerin teaching Pastoral Theology 
constantly finds it necessary to warn the 
students against taking the foreign missionary 
asa model pastor. He cannot become such 
however much he may have the desire and 
the spirit. 

Then too there is a great difference between 
the Churches of the West and the Church in 
Korea. The Church in the West has a long 
history back of it. 
within the the Church have grown up over a 
long period of years out of a real need present 
at the time, and the methods of church work 
are all adapted to local and temporary condi- 
tions that are constantly changing. In a cer- 
tain sense the Church in the West is a 
development. The Church in Korea is very 
young, and many of the conditions in which it 
exists are not entirely different from these in 
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which the Apostolic Church was _ placed. 
Many of the methods of Work used at home 
cannot successfully be introduced here. 


Were it tried the Korean church would soon 


become a piece of machinery rather than the 
vital organism it ought to be, and would 
lose its spiritual power. This is one of the 
dangers of the present time. The Korean 
pastor cannot take the Church of the West as 
a model and try to reproduce in the East a 
counterpart of the churches in the lands from 
which the missionary has come. His prob- 
lems are very different from those of a 
pastor in the West where precedents have 
been established toalarge extent, and the 
pastor travels along a well-marked and long- 
travelled road. The principles which are to 
guide the Korean pastor are clearly laid down 
in the Old and New Testaments, but in the 
application of these principles to present cir- 
cumstances he is a pioneer and must blaze his 
own trail. 

Another point of difference is that the Ko- 
rean leader who would become a true pastor 
has not the literature on the subject which is 
available to his western brother, the lives of 
great pastors, works on pastoral theology 
and all the other literature bearing on the sub- 
ject that has come down as a rich inheritance 
from the past. The great classics on the sub- 
ject are not as yet available to the average 
Korean pastor, who cannot read them in their 
English original, and few translations have as 
yet been made. While the Korean pastor can- 
not become a blind imitator, yet a knowledge 
of how godly pastors in other ages and in 
other lands have met the difficulties of church 
work and solved them cannot help but be of 
inestimable value. He can learn from their 
successes and be warned by their mistakes 
and failures. 

Works bearing directly upon pastoral the- 
ology have been few and fragmentary. The 
putting out of a work on pastoral theology 
in Korea therefore deserves more than pass- 
ing notice. Suchabook has recently been 
brought out and put on the market. This book 
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is “Pastoral Theology,’”? by Rev. Charles A. 
Clark, D. D. 

Students of McCormick Seminary, especially 
of an older generation will recognize in it the 
voice of Dr. Herrick Johnson. As Dr. Clark 
has rendered to the Korean Church the service 
of translating Dr. Johnson’s Lectures on 
Homileties into Korean so he has rendered a 
further service by bringing within the reach 
of Korean workers the substance of his Lec- 
tures on Pastoral Theology. How great a — 
service this is will be especially appreciated by 
those who have sat at the feet of Dr. Johnson 
as students, although no one can go over this 
work carefully without recognizing that it 
should prove of very great service to Korean 
pastors. 

Although this book gives the substance of Dr. 
Johnson’s Lectures it is not a literal transla- 
tion but rather an adaptation of those Lec- 
tures. Many additions have also been made 
to meet the particular need of the Korean 
worker. This increases its value very ma- 
terially. 

One thing noticeablé is its completeness. 
There is scarely a phase of pastoral work that » 
is not touched upon in the thirty chapters that 
constitute the book. To mention only a few 
of the chapters, the following are some of 
those of special value and interest: ‘“‘Parti- 
cular Elements of Character Making to Past- 
oral Success.” “The Call to the Ministry.” 


“The Personal Life of the. Pastor.” “The 
Pastor as a Personal Worker.” ‘General Pre- 
paration for all Worship.” “Revivals.” ‘“‘The 


Sunday-School.” ‘Pastoral Visitation.’’ “The 
Social Life of the Church.” “Church Archi- 
tecture and Building Hints.” There are not 
many problems which come to the Korean 
Pastor upon which he cannot get light. 
Because of the wide range of its subjects, it 
follows necessarily that many of the topics 
cannot be dealt with in very great detail. It 
is to be hoped that workers in this department 
will take up some of. these subjects and 
elaborate upon them in a way that could not 
be done within the bounds of this one volume, 
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Another feature to be mentioned is its sug- 
gestiveness. There are problems of church 
work in this country which this book does not 
solve. 
which the true solution will be found by the 
individual worker. Even on points where a 
different answer would be given by some, to 
the questions that are raised, one is helped to 
a broader understanding of the whole subject. 
It opens up the whole subjects in a very en- 
lightening way. 

Another thing that may be said is that thos 
are parts which the average Korean pastor 


“Be ye Doers of the Word.” 


BY M. L. SWINEHART. 


Today a church stands in Korea, a moument 
to the loving sacrifice of an humble native 
Christian and his wife. This man is now the 
leader of the group of Christians that forms 
this church. 

The couple first heard the truth from a 
colporteur who spent several nights in their 
humble home, which was used as a sort of 
hotel by the travellers who were forced to 
spend a night on the way. This man and his 
wife walked over 40 miles to a Bible Class in 
one of the Mission Stations and there were 
given the instruction which enabled them to 
receive the light they longed for, and the in- 
spiration to consecrate so largely of their 
time, talents and means to the erection of a 
church building and the organization of a group 
for further study of God’s Word. 

As they journeyed home from the Bible 
Class they were much in prayer and deep in 
. thought, for they had no means with which 
to open the work that their hearts were 
burning to see started. 

After having walked an entire day in almost 
absolute silence the wife turned to her hus- 
band and said, “Our work ofrunning the little 
rest place for travellers does not require much 
physical strength, and I have a plan where- 
by we can arrange for the cost of a church 


But it suggests lines of thought along. 
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will not be able to put into immediate practice. 
Neither he nor the Korean Church is ready. 


for them. But they present an ideal toward 


which to work and something for which to 
strive, and should be a spur to many workers. 

If the foreign missionary wishes to do the: 
Korean pastors and helpers with whom heis ~ 
associated a real service let him see that a: 


copy of this book gets into the hands of every 
one of them, and that they carefully study it. 
It will increase the efficiency of and raise the 
standard of our Korean workers. 


building.” The husband, who had been try- 
ing to work out a- plan for this very purpose, 


eagerly inquired, “Pray. tell me what is in 


your mind.”? And then this woman who had 
allowed the lizht to come into her life and the 
Spirit to direct her ways, unfolded her scheme 
for them to eat breakfast later than usual and 
supper earlier, thus living on two meals a 
day. She figured that by saving the cost of 
the midday meal, in two years it would amount 


to enough to pay for the church where they ~ 


might meet with their friends and neighbors 
and pass onto them the great News which 
they had received and which had so entirely 
transformed their lives. 


Nor were they satisfied with this sacrifice. 
No guest was allowed to leave their home, 
often crowded and noisy though it was, with- 
out hearing the Gospel simply presented. To 
this day, every evening as darkness falls, the 
wife “steals away awhile” up the hill back of 
their house for quiet prayer. 

Once the church property was paid for, 
their little savings were available for other 
uses and not long ago this couple hired for a 
month an evangelist to work in their neigh- 
borhood, assuming his entire support during 
that time. 
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The Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 
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By D. A. MCDONALD. 


The members of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission convened for their twenty-second An- 
nual Meeting at Wonsan Beach on June 25th, 
1920. They came from Yong Jung, in Kando, 
where Korean mingles with Chinaman; from 
Hoiryung, once a place of splendid isolation 
and a name used to frighten new missionaries 
but now soon to be one of the divisional points 
on the shortest round-the-world route—from 
Songchin, reminiscent of gorgeous surfbathing 
and long inland journeys over fabulous moun- 
tain passes,—from Hamheung the largest city 
on the East coast, famous for its brass and its 
yangbans—from Wonsan, beautiful for situa- 
tion, where the first foreign treaty was signed 
by Koreans—yes, and from Seoul, our newest 
station, for the C. P. M. has its metropolitan 
end which is likely to grow. 

Rey. D. W. McDonald of Hamheung was un- 
animously elected chairman and Dr. Mansfield 
continued his duties as Recording Secretary. 

For several years our Annual Meetings have 
been held at Wonsan Beach. In the old days 
—good or bad according to your point of view 
—we used to visit around, holding our meet- 
ings turn about at the different stations, be- 
coming acquainted with the Koreans, -getting 
to know the local situation and seeing our fel- 
low-missionaries in their native haunts. 
Whether or not the new system is an unmixed 
improvement is not certain. 

The shortage of workers was never felt 
more acutely than this year, owing to the large 
number absent or soon to leave on furlough. 
In fact, it was almost an “impasse” that con- 
fronted the apportionment Committee and it 
took several days of hard work and some real 
midnight oil before we came to a decision—to 
agree or rather to agree to disagree. After 
several members had been stretched upon the 
rock and moved up and down the coast from 
Wonsan to Yong Jung, for several days, it was 


finally decided to remain in status quo with 


the exceptions of Miss Kirk from Hamheung 
to Seoul and Miss Cass from-Yong Jung to 
Hoiryung—and people breathed freely again. 
One fertile suggestion was made by some- 
one during “stunts,” viz, that members of one 
family e. g. husband and wife, be in different 
stations. This may help to solve the problem 
next year. “4 
Being Canadians, with a predominant Scotch 
ancestry, we are naturally immune from flat- 


_tery. Messrs. Miller and Bonwick both tried to 


show us what an honor it would be for our Mis- 
sion to supply a man for the central and strat- 
egic work of the Christian Literature Society 
in Seoul but although we gave thema good 
hearing both for their own sakes and for the 
great work they represent, we were unable to 
comply and Dr. Grierson is once more ap- 
pointed to Songchin station. 

Perhaps the most important matter decided 
upon was the projected extension of evangel- 
istic work. Our mission believes in self-sup- 
port—theoretically at least, but it is hard to 
stand by and see large districts go unevangel- 
ized. In this time of Forward Movement and 


_exceptional opportunity, we will help to sup- 


port a good many evangelists—perhaps more 
properly called colporteurs in unevangelized 
districts if the Korean church will do its share 
and make a corresponding advance. In all our 
station territories, more especially Hamheung 
and Songchin, there are enormous heathen ~ 
populations practically untouched by church 
activities and the conviction has grown on 
some that we should not leave this problem 
entirely to the Korean church, especially where 
the churches are few and weak. 

We were glad to have a visit from Dr. Blair 
of Pyengyang who gave us a vision of the in- 
finite possibilities of the Korean Forward 
Movement. Weare going to try hard to have 
Ham Kyung Do do its part in making this a 
success. Regarding Educational Work there 
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was nothing but optimism. Our mission has no 
thought of retrenchment. On the contrary, 
in every station plans for new buildings and 
increased work are in progress. During the 
past year a new Academy has been opened in 
Yong Jung with Mr. Foote as principal and 
there are more applicants than can be provid- 
ed for. 

The ideal is to have fully-equipped Acade- 
mies at Hamheung and Yong Jung and Higher 
Common School work for both boys and girls 
in all the stations. 

The withdrawal from Union Medical work 
in Wonsan, which was felt to be inevitable 
under the circumstances, leaves us with medi- 
cal work in three of our stations. In Yong 
Jung and Hamheung the doctors are both op- 
timistic and planning for extension. In Song- 
chin the work is temporarily in charge of Ko- 


reans in Dr. Grierson’s absence but has grown . 


considerably during the year. 

Our number grows slowly. Rev. R. M. and 
Mrs. McMullin and Miss Fox—new mission- 
aries—are expected to arrive in the fall. Miss 
Mabel Young—now onthe field—and Rev. F. 
G. and Mrs. Vesey—formerly of Seoul—were 
invited to become members of the mission and 
application for their appointment was made 
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to the Foreign Mission Board. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. G. McCall,—who is also expected 
this fall—marks a new step in the progress of 
our mission. It is hoped that he will assume 
the full duties of mission Treasurer soon after 
his arrival. 

Joy over the additions to the staff is mingl- 
ed with regret for the possible withdrawal of 
some of our present members. Owing to the 
ill health of Mrs. MacRae it was decided that 
the whole family should go home on leave of 
absence and it is possible that they may not 
return. Mr. and Mrs. MacRae both belong to 
the small band of pioneers who came to Ham 
Kyung Do over twenty years ago and their 
withdrawal, even for a short time—will bea 
great loss to the mission. The return of Dr. 
Schofield and of Mr. and Mrs. Jack is also un- 
certain. 

Throughout our whole field the time seems 
to be one of exceptional opportunity. We wish 
our staff were larger but perhaps the very 
smallness of our numbers may prove a source 
of strength in causing us to turn from the 
material side and mere human efficiency and 
to trust only in Him Who is the source of all 
real power and permanency. 


New Methods of Evangelism. 


BY L. T. NEWLAND. 


So many strange and foolish things are done 
under the plea of being ‘new’ therefore neces- 
sary, that one is almost afraid to speak of new 
methods of evangelism. Perhaps we have 
been too afraid and have not allowed our 
minds to dwell on the fact that preaching in 
Korea today is a far different matter from 
what it was ten. years ago. I am not now 
speaking of a new evangelism for Korea: God 
pity her when we have to intrigue her interest 
by casting the mantle of doubt over the virgin 
birth or soften down the blood atonement, by 
openly questioning the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture of by preaching forty Isaiahs. I do not in 


the least mean a new Gospel, so-called, but a 
new way of presenting the same old, old story 
to minds entirely different from those we had 
to deal with a few years ago. 

We are facing a new people with their aims 
raised and their outlook. on life changed from 


that of even three years ago and if we expect; 


our message to win its way here we must 
present itin the way that will appeal to the 
generation among whom weare living. Ed- 
ward’s sermon, “sinners in the hands of an 
Angry God,” shook three continents in its day but 
it would arouse scant response today; yet the 
message it contains is just as vitally necssary to 
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this age as it was 200 years ago. So I think 
we missionaries must seek out the best ways 
to get the message of the Cross to our people. 
As I see it there are three forces that have 
completely revolutionised Korea as a mission 
field. I will begin with the most obvious. We 
are appealing to a different class of people. 
One is truly blind who is not struck with the 
number of young men and young married wo- 
man who are now attending our services. I 
ean remember when it was a rare thing fora 
young unmarried non-Christian woman to come 
out to church. Now they are out in large 
numbers both morning and night and no long- 
er are they so painfully embarrassed that they 
hide behind an older woman or sit with their 
backs to the speaker. They pay close and in- 
telligent attention and seem to be dimly sens- 
ing the fact that they have a right to live. On 
the men’s side where formerly age held un- 
disputed sway now, in most cases, the young 
men are inthe majority. If the church is near 
a public school the students are out at night 
enmasse. Hereis anew problem and a new 
opportunity. In former years most of- us 
dreamed of the day when we could reach the 
young of the land; now we have them and 
what are we going to do about it? We must 
fit our message for these young ears. They 
have a different view point from that of ma- 
ture age, they are filled with wild and strange 
ideas and are just emerging from age long re- 
straint. What mess2¢e will most appeal to 
them?—that is the question that we ministers 
must answer, for if we have been preaching 
for years to an audience consisting mostly of 
old people and children with, at best, the young 
people from christian homes, it is evident 
that this new audience of non-christian young 
people must be appealed to in a different way. 
It is alright to say the Gospel always speaks 
for itself, but if the language is neither at- 
tractive nor understood it will have but little 
influence. A new Korea can be reached only 
by a message that orients itself to the present 
needs and conditions. 
Not only are we working with a new class 
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of people, we are also addressing newly a- 
wakened minds. The old, slow, somnolent, 
nodding Chosen has passed away and in its 
place has come a wide awake, alert, rather im- 
pertinent, entirely self reliant and very aggre- 
sive Korea. The people were awakened sud- 
denly. It was no gradual passing from dream 
land to wide awakeness, but arude, unpleasant 
pitchforking out of the past into the present. 
As an inevitable result the people lack balance, 
vision and restraint. They were one time 
guileless, now the “show me’”’ spirit is ramp- 
ant and because of repeated disappointments 
in promised reforms, growing at an alarming 
rate. There was atime when the missionary 
held a rather exalted position in his community, 
now young inquisitive Korea is mentally tak- 
ing him apart and finding him very human. 
The young people have a perfect craze for 
learning and are trying to anacondize civili- 
zation in one gulp. We know they are infor a 
case of national indigestion but we must meet 
the situation as we find it. We are working 
with this new class of listeners who crowd 
our churches in great numbers and unless we 
hold their interest we lose them and with them 
our great opportunity. 

I think there are just two ways to meet the 
situation. The missionary must lead young 
new Korea as he did old Korea. It will require 
a higher order of leadership, more force of 
character, more careful study of social and 
economic eonditions and last but not least 
amore scrupulous care as to his own appear- 
ance. If we missionaries would just remem- 
ber that unpolished shoes, unshaved faces, 
soiled and ragged clothes, make just the same 
impression on the young men of Korea as they 
do on a congregation at home, I am sure we 
could better our standing in our fields. 

But a revolution in mental and personal 
habits is not enough: we must deliver the 
goods, to go into slang. We must preach a 
higher order of sermons for we are appealing 
to awakened minds. It will hardly be possible 
from now on for a man to run a dispensary, 
school,bookroom, teach in the Seminary, build 
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a house, be station treasurer and hold downa 
field of fifty churches as in the good old days. 
We must organise our fields better, train a 
higher class of helpers, put more thought into 
our sermons and Bible class work, if we ex- 
pect to hold our own against all the atheism 
and all the other modernisms that are already 
seeking to appeal to the awakened minds of 
our people. 

I was in America in the year 1918-19 so I did 
not gradually adapt myself to the changed 
social conditions as those on the field did, 


therefore I suppose the great jump in the 


economic scale was more apparent to me than 
to those who lived through the changes of the 
last two years. No one would want to hold 
Korea down any longer economicaily; she has 
been her own worst enemy for centuries along 
this line. She had to make over her social 
structure or disappear as a people. Yet we 
had lived so long under the oid conditions that 
it is hard to adjust to the new. If we are 
dealing with a different race mentally we 
most certainly are socially. Gone is that pa- 
tient uncomplaining coolie of the past, gone 
are the crowds of eager aspirants who fought 
among themselves to get to answer the im- 
periously beckoning hand when there was a 
little load to be carried from down town. No 
longer are we bothered with embryonic cooks 
and would-be gardeners. Instead we are re- 
duced to the position of seeking long, speak- 
ing softly and paying high, if we would have 
our garden hoed or our dinner cooked. The 
laboring class have become independent and 
because they are hazy as to what their rights 
are they are all the more insistent for them. 
From the lowest coolie to the prosperous farm- 
er the scale of living has been raised higher 
than we ever expected we would see. The 


-that it 
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people have new tasks, new aspirations and 


for the first time in their history a world out — 


look. - 

They are talking about world affairs now 
instead of just the sordid gossip of a little vill- 
age. They of course lack balance and have 
not as yet developed the saving grace of com- 
mon sense, but we must bring to bear on them 
a Gospel that will purify and sweeten this 
new social consciousness and will appeal to a 
people that are wildly searching for civiliza- 
tion. 
will not appeal to them as in the past but we 
have the whole rich, varied, unsurpassed 
social program of the Divine Carpenter of 
Nazareth to offer them. . They are more ready 
to respond to the practical side of the Gospel 
than ever before. They do not need a new 
Gospel but they need to have a new face of 
the perfect ‘jewel’ turned towards them that 
in its light they may find the way out of the 
many and intricate problems that their new 
social life is going to bring them. 

Let us not try any experiments on this new 
Chosen, or try to work over our message so 
will sound sweetly on indifferent 
ears. But let us realize the problem as an 
opportunity and awake to the fact that in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ we have an answer to 
every problem and a panacea for every ill. 
We who are ministers must study the needs 
of our people and then go back to the in- 
exhaustable store-house and _ bring out treas- 
ures new and old. New Korea is on us, how 
are we going to meet the situation. The 
Gospel of the cross has been tried out for 2000 
years and has never failed and it alone ean 
answer the present needs of the Land of the 
Morning Calm. 
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The Red Cross Gift. 


By T. D. MANSFIELD, M. D, 


Among the many interesting sights in Vladi- 
vostock none was more impressive to me than 
the mountain of supplies which were arriving 
from America for the Red Cross Commission. 
In September of 1918, when I first arrived in 


the city, we had been assigned one half ofa 
_ large warehouse for storage of our goods but 


in the spring of 1919, warehouse after ware- 
house had been given over to us, while outside 
were stacked tremendous piles of cases and 
bales filled with blankets, socks, sweaters and 
winter clothing. Carpenters were covering 
these with temporary roofs but even as they 
worked the piles were growings until it look- 
ed as though they would burst through their 
coverings like a volcano. Even at this time 
there were signs that much of this material 


would remain after everything possible had™ 


been done by the Red Cross in Siberia and I 
confessed to a strong desire to see some of this 
mass of supplies turned toward our work in 
Korea. My biggest ideas were very modest— 
only a few cases of gauze or bandages or drugs. 
IT even went so far as to sound the authorities 
about it and was very promptly and emphatic- 
ally refused. 

My surprise and delight may be imagined 
when after our recent consignment of supplies 
had been announced and I was asked to help 
in the distribution of it I found in Wonsan a 
whole warehouse of these precious materials, 
actually transported from Russia and waiting 
our disposal. The gift had been sent in the 
Russian steamer “Eldorado” and had occupied 
practically its entire cargo space and when 
landed and put under cover had almost filled 
one of the large customs “go-downs.” 

The committee’s task was to sort out and 


' distribute the goods among our thirty hospit- 


als according to a pre-arranged schedule. With 
the help of a forwarding agency we secured a 
gang of coolies, chalked up locations for the 


various stations and soon had things moving. 
The distribution of approximately nine hun- 
red heavy cases and bales was no small task 
and more than a week went by before a satis- 
factory check was obtained. 

There were plenty of interesting incidents 
during the course of the landing, distribution 
and shipment. Seven cases of drugs exploded. 
This caused a rumour to go about in the Ja- 
panese town that dangerous explosives were 
being sent into the country under the guise of 
a gift. The consignment to North Kando was 
especially under suspicion and was followed 
all the way to the North by watchful officials. 
The explosions caused the loss of drugs toa 
considerable amount and necessiated the open- 
ing and repacking of all the drugs in the con- 
signment. Once our entire force of coolies 
struck because one of their number had been 
beaten for some trifling offense by a Japanese. 
Threatening showers of rain made us hustle 
to cover the goods placed outside the ware- 
house. These small worries broke the mono- 
tony of the task and added considerably to our 
satisfaction when at last we saw the consign- 
ment at the station. 

We had never been used to quantities of 
supplies for our work such as we had here.— 
Gauze in cases of 3,000 yards each and at least 
one case for each station; flannelette, thirty 
bolts to the case and each bolt an armful; a 
bale of fifty blankets for each hospital; one 
cease of hundreds of gross of safety pins; cases ~ 
of bandages bursting with their own weight; 
adhesive plaster, a hundred cases or more; 


‘talcum powder, carbolic acid, bales of cotton, 


winter clothing for poor patients, all in gen- 
erous wholesale quantities. Most of the con- 
signment was on such a scale that a fair pro- 
portion of each of the leading articles could be 
given to every hospital without opening and 
dividing cases. The big exception to this was 
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the drugs and instruments. These were all 
sent to Severance and are now being divided 
and distributed from that point. 

The value of the gift has been estimated to 
be not less than $300,000 gold. The Red Cross 
bore the expense of delivery to Wonsan leav- 
ing the only cost to us, that of distribution. 
We are under obligation to the Japanese for- 
warding agency, who were of the greatest as- 
sistance to the committee in distribution and 
preparation for shipment and who took entire 
charge of delivery from Wonsan to the sepa- 
rate hospitals. The agents of this company 
were careful, capable and obliging and have 
cheerfully rectified the inevitable mistakes. 
In one case the correction cost them over 
¥% 50. Their total charge for services render- 
ed was under ¥ 500, which was far below 
what was estimated. . 

The Imperial Railways gave half rates on the 
shipments. There were no customs dues. 
Altogether, in spite of some local evidences of 
jll-feeling, we were treated with exceptional 
courtesy and good will by the authorities and 
we are correspondingly grateful to them. 

Undoubtedly this is the biggest single gift 
that ever came to our medical work in Korea. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that no recipient 
will fail to acknowledge the gift in a letter of 
thanks to the Commission in Siberia. All our 
organized bodies such as Mission Councils and 
Medical Associations should be careful to ex- 
press their appreciation of this gift. Beside 
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our duty and pleasure in this small acknowl- 
edgment, there is a rumor, probably well 
founded, that in Vladivostock there still re- 
mains a large amount of supplies which may 
yet be looking for a recipient. Geographically 
Korea is most advantageously situated. The 
difficulty and expense of shipment to our field 
is probably less than than to any other mission 
field. 

If the Mission Boards at home should be in- 


formed of this valuable gift and should form- 
ally express their thanks to the Headquarters — 
of the American Red Cross in Washington, I 


am sure that such acknowledgment would be 
most fitting and would be gratefully received. 

Aside from the physical value of this gift, 
it has had no small influence in encouraging 
our workers at a time when conditions in me- 
dical missions in Korea are exceptionally de- 
pressing. The Nurses’ Association was in ses- 
sion at the time that this gift was announced. 
Some one there said that the event marked a 
turning point and that from now on we should 
see better things. We sincerely hope so; cer- 
tainly, in this most successful and interesting 
meeting of the Nurses’ Association, there was 
a tone of optimism that has been painfully ab- 
sent heretofore in our medical conferences. I 
have no doubt that the generous gift of the 
American Red Cross to our work was a large 
factor in producing this change and will un- 
doubtedly have a similar effect throughout our 
field. 


Notes and Personals. 


Presbyterian Mission, South. 
Returned from furlough: 
Rey. and Mrs. J. F. Preston with children. 
Dr. Wilson. 
Miss Dodson. 


New Arrival. 
Miss Miller. 


Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 
Returned from furlough: 
Dr. R. Grierson. 
New Arrivals. 
Mr. G. Gordon McCaul (Treasurer). 
Miss Miriam Fox (Nurse). 


Australian Presbyterian Mission. 
Left on sick leave. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. M. Lyall. 


Mrs. George Heber Jones of New York announces 
the marriage of her daughter Margaret to Ensign 
Artyn L. Main, U. S. N., on August 24th in Pasadena, 
California. Ensign Main is the son of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. A. Main of the Methodist Mission in Shanghai, 
China. He was graduated from Annapolis in June and 
is commissioned to service on the U.S. S. ‘‘Tacoma”’ 
of the Pacific Squadron. 
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_ ANNOUNCEMENT _ 


fale of Songdo School Clothe 45 6S 
at. a 15% discount from November 15 to December 15, 1920. 


All Striped and white goods will be included in this discount sale. 
No solid colors, checks or plaids will be puton sale: ae ma we can hardly supply 
_ the daily demands for these styles... rss %, % 
~ The 15% discount will be on present prices, ehiatihes are as follewras 
- ‘ All 30 inch goods are ¥ 1.20 per yard, -except;style number 88 which is .70 
>, sen per yard. ail 21 inch goods are -¥ 1.00.per yard, Re towelling which. isis 
ue <2 .6Uesen. 
’ No discount will be allowed on ready made towels. 
No discount allowed on charge accounts, Cash must be sent with ordey or eet 
sent.C. O. D. to any Japanese Post Office. 


’ Order from any samples sent out since January with the above prices listed on ‘them. AR 


: = Make out your order at the prices given on sample and then deduct 1526 from the 
total. ; . 


Aporess, Cextile WBepartment 
| HSougto School, Sougho, Korea (Kaijo, Chasen) 
: Gai ‘Thos, J. Carter, Manager. 


NHLSON’S 
AMERICAN STANDARD’ BIBLES 


Z REVISED VERSION 
in various Editions and Bindings ~ 

Printed on fine White Paper or the celebrated India Paper and . 

I 


bound in French Merocco,: Feyptian Seal or Sealskin. - = 


Text and Maps only.. Ruby type “4-44 ; : ¥ 


6.50; 9.00; 12.00 , 
do. do. Minion type : : ; ¥ 4.00; 5.50; 7.50; 10.00 
References, self-pronouncing. Minion.type .. : é ¥ 5.00; 6.00; 7-50 
* _dog, ., %2 maps. Bourgeois type : ‘ ¥ 9.50;-10.50; 12.00 
2S doit ve. » Wo. Long Primer type . . t , ¥ 9.50 
Pa self-pronouncing. Minion:type. India paper : ; ¥, 12.00 
do. Bourgeois type. 4 : ¥ 17.50; 26.00 
Teacher's edition. Concordance, Bible dictionary, 
Fi “self-pronouncing reference. Maps. Minion type oy ; ¥ 20.00 
. Teacher’s edition. Concordance, Bible dictionary, 
oan self-pronouncing, reference. Bourgeois type : ¥ 13. 00; 26.00; 30.00 
ag New Testaments (Standard Revised ) ; : P ; mets ¥ 2.30;4 3.00. - 
+ ati sPnt 


Christian Literature Society of Korea. 
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Economy. 
Practise it in buying records ‘as well as in essentials. For 
two months- from November 1 to December 31—we are going 
to make it possible for you to buy records cheaper than ever 


before. We will allow a a discount of 20% on all Bl-ck Seal 
Records and 15% on all Red Seal Records. 


There are several reasons why you should avail yourself of © 


this exceptional opportunity. 
ONE: The price of records increased in the United States 


on August 1, 1920. 


TWO: Our prices will advance shortly due to the New Cus- | 
_.toms Tariff, and the increase in America. 


THREE: This is a liberal discount from the-old prices. 


This offer is made to clear our~ shelves of present stocks, 


thus making room for new shipments at present en route. Write 


for a catalogue now and order early. 


CH. GG. Taplor & Company 


Smporters for Korea & Manchuria 
40 Tathei-cho 
Seoul, Korea 
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For fifty years “BLYMYER” Bells have been sold throughout pe world and 
thousands of them are inuse. They are being used in Mission Churches and Schools | 
Beary wiene and RS of their excellent qualities as regards tone, volume of sane 
Caries power and durability, they. are recognized as the best Bells.to be had. 
“BLYMYER” Bells are made of a special composition used only by ourselves. 
They are made in sizes to suit any purpose, from 18 inches 
diameter up to 54 inches. .We show herewith three of the 
most popular styles of mountings for Missions. “BLYMYER” 
Bells are all carefully tested: and the purchaser can always ~ 


be assured of the best possible value for his money. : 


Write for Special Price 


on the ““BLYMYER” Bells 


to Missions 


The Cincianati Bell Foundry. Co. 


Sabbatt Sounds ; o 
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_ Cincinnati, Ohio, U. Sy A; 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT PURVEYORS. © LOL 
TO : ee 
‘THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 
HONMACHI, 1 CHOME, SEOUL : 
ie TELEPHONE P. 0. TRANSFER ACCOUNT BOER 
gs ‘Nos. 212, 1722 Keijo No. 44. 
& “in Phscrved Provisions, Glass- ware, Nec kery. -ware, Table Curdeg: Roan 
menage: Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. d 
isn orders from the country will be treated wile specially, prompt aienkion, 


HEAD. OFFICE : 


{ Yokohama. e < 
OTHER BRANCHES: oe 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Moji, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. ~~ ae 


ee DAT ICH GINKO, LED. 


] pORMURLY THE First NATIONAL BANK OF JAPAN.) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


HEADOFFICE :—TOKYO. Y. SASAKI. President. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED i 22,700,000 
CAPITAL, PAID UP... 20,550,000 
RESERVE FUND ~,, 16,200,000 
DEPOSITS, OVER. if ~,. 350,000,000 


SEOUL BRAN CH :—Honmachi, Nichcme, Seoul. 


Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 


lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued. 
Cable Transfers effected: Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317 & 2885.  —R. Takemura, Manager. 


| BSTEY ORGANS 


THE 8 “JJ” FOLDING ORGAN. 


a 


‘Over 400 of these unsurpassed little instruments 


supplied to the American Y. M,C. A. in France. 


-WRITE-FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 


GOLD PRICE LIST. 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


/ 


30 North eeochionn oe 
+ SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


a C. H, TOM 


/ and 
“GENERAL OUTFITTER 


dhe 2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
¢ a (Close to the Clrosen Hotel) 


Hrs, BW. Nakamura, a.w.& 
GRADUATE OF PENN, DENTAL: COLLEGE 


DENTAL WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


“ 


Meiji-machi, Sesul. 


mi Frock Coats, 
3 Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 
ra ie Uniforms, 
Vy Overcoats, 
: 4: Dress Suits, 
|.» Morning Coats, 


at 43 Juvenile Suits. 


(Close to R. C. Cathedral) 


We have a large and growing connection. . 


if 
a Our, “English-speaking cutter will be glad 
| i{: to wait: “upon you at Zane jaca iS RRS 


"THE BANK OF — 


\- | (FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


rs eee Be 


Capital Subscribed .. . . Yen 80, 000, 000 
Capital Paid up ooo... Yen 50,000, 000 
Reserve Fund 30... )4%c. Yen* 7,650j;0007 <= 
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ey GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esq T.. KANO, Esq. 


\ , DIRECTORS: ; 3 
S.. OHTA, ESQ., S. KATAYAMA, Esa. 
-'§. YOSHIDA, Esq., S: KAKEI Esq. 


‘+ .HEAD OFFICE, SEOQUL:« &. 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


BRANCHES: : 
KOREA 
Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Ranam. Changjin. 
M ANCHURIA | 
_ Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 
JAPAN 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. ’ 
CHINA 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 
SIBERIA 
Vladivostock 
NEW YORK AGENCY 
Investing Building, New York City. 


Every description of general banking and exchange business transacted. aN 


KON DO & CO., |. Louise Chase Institute. mi 


Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 
COAL MER 
: abe} hos ae / - INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
SEOUL. 7 sonnet: 


rs 


EMBR | Aras 
Special Agents for South Manchurian Sch: ais ) are ee 
| Railway Company Coal Sales Dep't | , LINGERIES, ee 
ag us TRAY-PIECES, ae 
- Forwarding Agents for Goods HANDKERCHIEFS, Ges 
by Land and Sea. (REAL IRISH LINEN) ae 
TABLE-RUNNERS, 
Mining Supplies a Specialty SCARVES. | ; 


SPECIAL ORDERS TAKE 
Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the Paes 
only surviving graduate of the Anju Royal ; 
School of Embroideries. 

Miss B.°I. Stevens, 
, Superintendent. 
Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 


iia Les Lie Seem 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 835. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


a @ @’ 
“ ASK FOR NOU RA KE SHO @ 
Zi a K. THE MURAKI, WATCH COMPANY . ; 
2 . SEOUL BRANCH : pe. eal 
GRANULATED SUGAR 2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya's Stora. . 
ONLY and take no others MANUFACTURERS OF 
3h WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
: Best AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 
‘ - Repairs executed with care and despatch. pret 
Sugar in A large assortment of © y. 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. ‘ Axe + 
the TELEPHONE 471 : 
or . a 
, ¥ ' <a 
\ J Market nae 
\ = ; : nye S * : 
7 T , \ ‘ 
| | Ree" | ; 
eS » ~ ee Ot 
if f 
a HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Re Import Department 
a aes Agents. 
ay _| Telegram ‘“‘RINGER”’ Fusan, Phone Nos, 545, 309. S 
ae | E iN 


‘| Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
| Single order not under one case of 180 lbs. 
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Undertakes the handling of Igovas going either | in ; : 
port of Chemulpo. Lowest rates for services rendered. i 


dence in English. “Telegrams “Wong, Chemulpo.” ates | 


, Oe ihe x 3 
re tae ; - t 
, et 


Boe the a seventeen Stead ‘Mr. ‘Wong has en in} ae 


THE HECYOCRAPH 


is a simple and satisfactory copying apparatus for 


which we carry supplies as follows:— 


- Hecto composition Mie WON 
Hecto carbon paper (for typewriting)  . Suge per sheet ,, ..15 
Plain paper, quarto size. . , : ; : per 100 sheets ,, °.60 
Hecto Ink (for handwriting) —. .°. per small bottle ,, 1.00 

i | a Ly, 


